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us a translation of one of the standard text-books on American history, 
written by some trained historian. 

Peter Hoekstka 

The Scotch-Irish in America,. By Henry Jones Ford, professor of poli- 
tics, Princeton university. (Princeton: Princeton university press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1915. 607 
p. $2.00 net) 
Mr. Ford's interesting volume is more comprehensive than its title 
would indicate. The first four chapters, which amount to more than 
one-fifth of the book, are concerned with the plantation of Ulster, with 
Celtic origins in Scotland and in Ireland, with the migration to Ulster 
of the lowland Scots, and with the formative influences which produced 
the "Scotch-Irish." The narrative begins with the activities of Chiches- 
ter, the lord deputy, in 1605, Bacon's "Considerations" of 1606, the 
flight of the earls in 1607, the insurrection of O'Dogherty in 1608, and 
the official recognition of the participation of Scotland, in 1609. The 
close connection between the colonizing of Ireland and that of Virginia is 
well brought out, though perhaps with less breadth of outlook than that 
which characterized Mr. Cheyney's suggestive handling of this theme in 
the American historical review for April, 1907. In view of the sturdy 
Calvanism of the Scotch-Irish, one would expect to find in these chapters 
some discussion of the reformation in Scotland : but while the claim is 
later made that the Presbyterian church in the United States is of Ulster 
origin, there is only one mention of John Knox, and that is in connection 
with the influence of the Scotch-Irish tradition in education. 

With the fifth chapter Mr. Ford begins the account of the immigration 
to America. This, he concludes, was determined by economic forces 
rather than by religious persecution and developed most actively after the 
revolution of 1688. The subject is treated first from the geographical 
standpoint, with Maryland and the Carolinas as the early centers of im- 
portance. To the New England frontier, to New York and the Jerseys, 
and to Pennsylvania, respectively,- are allotted separate chapters : anoth- 
er is devoted to the Indian wars. The religious aspects of the settlement 
and expansion of the Scotch-Irish next take up five chapters, which con- 
stitute one of the most interesting and valuable parts of the book. Then 
follows a careful analysis of the educational factor, in which, as one would 
expect, the influence of Princeton is the central theme. The part played 
by the Scotch-Irish in the revolution and in the establishment of the new 
governments in the states and the United States is treated at some length, 
with warm appreciation and with commendable restraint. ' ' In the form- 
ation of the Constitution of the United States," writes Mr. Ford, "no 
racial or denominational influence can be traced. Such claims have been 
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made, but they belong to political mythology rather than to serious his- 
tory." "The Scotch-Irish supplied leaders both for and against the 
adoption of the Constitution." 

The final chapter, attempting a survey and an appreciation, begins 
with an examination of the correctness of the hyphenated term "Scotch- 
Irish;" maintains that this people was the determining element in the 
successful conclusion of the revolutionary war ; calls attention to some of 
the economic and industrial contributions made by the Scotch-Irish, such 
as the introduction of the potato in New England, the increase of spin- 
ning and weaving, the invention of the reaper by MeCormick in Virginia, 
and of the part of the Scotch-Irish in the development of internal im- 
provements, especially railroads in Pennsylvania ; and includes consider- 
ation of the establishment of American Presbyterianism, popular educa- 
tion and the American university, the presidents of the United States of 
Scotch-Irish descent, the Scotch-Irish lower jaw, and the psychological 
and spiritual characteristics of the race. As appendices Mr. Ford adds 
(a) extracts from a contemporary account of Ireland at the time of the 
Ulster plantation, written by one Fynes Moryson ; (b) the lists of appli- 
cants from Scotland for allotments in Ireland; (c) Heron's "The mak- 
ing of the Ulster Scot;" (d) a Pennsylvania "Statement of frontier 
grievances;" (e) Joseph Galloway's account of the American revolt, ex- 
tracted from his Historical and political reflections (1780) ; and (f ) 
the Mecklenburg county (N. C.) "Resolves" of May 31, 1775. There is 
also a "List of authorities consulted," which is, however, entirely with- 
out evaluation of the particular works mentioned. The book is based on 
research, but is written for the general reader without any specific refer- 
ences to authorities. 

While the book represents a real contribution to American history, and 
is delightfully written, the impression left upon the reviewer is that the 
author has put too much material into one volume, at least one of this 
size and proportion. As one approaches the later chapters one wishes 
that the author had sacrificed some of the details of O'Dogherty's rebel- 
lion or of St. Patrick's Celtic hounds to find more space for the more 
modern phases of the subject which sometimes are left rather as asser- 
tions than as demonstrations. Thus the statement that ' ' The movement 
for liberalizing the constitution, extending the suffrage and substituting 
the popular election of the President for choice by Electoral College 
derived its strongest support from the Scotch-Irish element of the popu- 
lation, and it triumphed in the national Government under the leader- 
ship of Andrew Jackson," might received further elucidation, likewise 
the assertion that "to this day the American school system has a Scottish 
stamp." Undeveloped generalizations like this and some others are 
reminiscent of the claims set forth by Mr. Douglas Campbell, who re- 
ferred most of what is good in America to the Dutch. Mr. Ford's point 
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of view is interesting in its difference from the traditional self -estimate of 
New England. It is evident that in his opinion, at least, not all the sift- 
ing of grain took place in Massachusetts. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

A bibliography of municipal government in the United States. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, professor of municipal government, Harvard 
university. Second edition. [Publications of the bureau for re- 
search in municipal government.] (Cambridge: Harvard univer- 
sity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1915. 472 p. $2.50 net) 
The editor tells us that he has endeavored in this bibliography to pre- 
sent the variety of material needed by the widening horizon of the student 
of municipal affairs. The bibliography includes only recent publica- 
tions. Preference is given to official data and to those books, pamphlets, 
etc., which are readily accessible. Space is allotted with reference to the 
importance and present-day interest of the topics. The bibliography 
aims to be comprehensive but not exhaustive. 

The references are listed under the following sub-heads : general works 
of reference, political machinery and direct legislation, municipal or- 
ganization, city planning and public improvements, public utilities, san- 
itation and public health, public safety, education and general better- 
ment and municipal finance. 

The sub-topics under the general heads are those of interest to any 
municipal student. Thus they include municipal statistics, civil ser- 
vice, excess condemnation, parks, bridges, art, franchises, hospitals, mu- 
nicipal cemeteries, smoke abatement, the social evil, municipal baths, 
social surveys, billboard regulation, budget-making, municipal debts, etc. 
The material under each sub-head is arranged alphabetically by authors. 
Dates, pages, editions, and publishers, are given. For important publi- 
cations there is also a critical estimate of contents. Exceptionally good 
judgment has been used in the selection, arrangement, and source of 
topics. It is a handbook of inestimable value to students of municipal 
affairs. 

Clyde Lyndon King 

The spirit of the American revolution as revealed in the poetry of the 
period. A study of American patriotic verse, 1760-1783. By Sam- 
uel White Patterson, A.M., Ph.D., DeWitt Clinton high school and 
Columbia university, lecturer, Board of education, New York City. 
(Boston: Richard G-. Badger, Toronto: Copp Clark company, lim- 
ited, 1915. 235 p. $1.50 net) 
The somewhat expansive title and sub-title of Mr. Patterson's book 

give one a fair idea of what the work undertakes to offer ; three sentences 



